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HOW TO BECOME A GOOD TEACHER. 
X.—ON MAKING LESSONS EASY AND INTERESTING. 


Jame us begin with an important distinction between two things which 
cannot be confused without serious harm. 

It is one thing to pander to laziness or the love of excitement ; it 
is another thing to recognize that learning and thought are by their very 
nature difficult enough, and that it is the part of a good teacher to add no 
difficulties of his own making, but rather to incite his scholars and clear 
their way for battle with the difficulties which are inevitable. 

In order, therefore, to preserve this distinction, I expressly assume, as 
a matter of course, that the teacher tries to choose subjects suited to the 
age and circumstances of his scholars ; I assume him to be fully conscious 
that, if he tells them only what they know quite well already, or only 
what tickles their fancy and costs them no effort to learn and understand, 
his lesson is as poor as if he speaks to them on a subject altogether above 
their comprehension. Equally in both instances will he fail to interest 
them in any worthy sense. It is as bad for the material of instruction to 
be too trivial as too hard. 

But even when the teacher has selected material which is not un- 
suitable in either of these respects—nay, just in proportion as it is really 
level with the capacities of his scholars, and not beneath them—he has 
seriously to consider how he may present it most clearly, attractively, and 
impressively. To put the matter in another way—the ferfect lesson is 
that which-will demand of the scholars their full available energy, and 
will, when mastered, bring them the greatest amount of gain which they 
are then and there capable of receiving ; the perfect manner of giving 
such a lesson is that of the teacher who brings the gain as near and clear 
as it can be brought before their eyes, and at the same time most 
effectually stimulates them to put forth the effort required to grasp it. 

It has been my aim in this series of papers to discuss the latter of 
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these topics rather than the former. The many questions as to the relative 
suitability and value of competing subjects—the Bible, general history, 
biography, poetry, science, etc.—-have not come within my scope; and in 
these concluding words, I confine myself essentially to the same limits. 
The teacher’s choice of subject has assuredly much to do with his chances 
of making his lesson easy and interesting to his scholars, but the question 
I now have in mind is one the discussion of which will only incidentally 
throw light upon that other. It is—‘ When the teacher has decided 
upon the main theme of his lesson, how can he best present it ?’ 

(1) Begin with something which at once attracts and fixes the attention. 

It is a great point to capture the volatile thoughts of children at the 
outset of a lesson. And for this purpose there are several devices. 

(a) Perhaps the best is to allude to some interesting fact well known 
to the children, or at least, easily comprehended by them-—something 
touching the home-life or school-life of some of them, some incident 
connected with public affairs which they have probably heard their 
parents speak of, or some feature of the season which they know, or 
might know, from daily observation. The alternatives are almost endless 
—a little ingenuity enables you to approach your theme by paths which 
at first sight appear utterly incapable of being connected with it. 

(4) An anecdote or fable or brief story makes a good beginning. 

(c) When a lesson is one of a series, a little bright questioning on the 
the last serves.the threefold purpose of arresting attention, of refreshing 
the memory of the old lesson, and of preparing the way for the new. 

Probably most teachers take at least some of their lessons almost 
bodily from books, and thus save themselves a good deal of the indepen- 
dent thought which would otherwise be required as to the best way of 
putting things. There is, as a rule, reason enough for this ; but the plan, 
especially when practised mechanically, is apt to make lessons too wooden 
and stiff. Book-lessons are necessarily wanting in those personal or local 
touches, and those allusions to passing events, by which a skilful teacher 
wins over his scholars to their most sympathetic mood of attention. Hence 
it is good for a teacher to consider how he can advantageously supple- 
ment or adapt the printed material ; and he may often profitably ask 
himself, not only in a general and abstract way—‘ Is this a good lesson ?’ 
—but also— Is it in the best form for my particular scholars 2 

(2) THROUGHOUT THE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION approach the com- 
plex through the simple, build the unknown upon the known, connect the 
strange with the familiar. : 

In the teaching of any exact science, such as mathematics, one soon 
discovers that no progress is possible on any other method. But in 
moral and religious instruction the neglect of it is a most insidious snare. 
Take a familiar illustration of the nature and extent of the danger. 

From time immemorial it has been the custom to base moral and 
religious teaching upon history and biography ; and these have in some 
instances (the Bible, for example) been used not only for purposes of 
illustration, but also as authoritative. Now, illustrations designed to 
instruct the young mind should be well within its grasp, for their office 
is to render a truth clearer; and authority should make some comprehen- 
sible appeal to the feelings of all over whom it claims rule, for its office 
is to inspire reverence. Now, it is not too much to say that for very 
young children the Bible, as it stands (some few passages excepted), is 
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one of the least suitable resources for either illustration or authority— 
simply because it takes them into a world too unfamiliar to them and too 
difficult to realize. The attempt made in the majority of Sunday schools 
(perhaps in some of our own) to make the Bible the staple text-book, even 
in the younger classes, wearies the children, and makes them dislike the 
Bible. They cannot understand ancient history and teaching in. its 
antique form, and the only means of interesting them in it is to simplify 
and modernise its dress. And the same principle applies more or less 
all through the school. There are hundreds of detached pieces of wisdom 
in the Bible, especially in parable and proverb, which are easily under- 
stood by themselves and can be made use of incidentally in a variety of 
ways. But the bulk of the history and biography and of their interwoven 
lessons are difficult to interpret. The teacher should use all this part of 
the Bible only in so far as his scholars are able to understand the com- 
parisons and contrasts it presents with records and events with which 
their own experience has made them familiar. 

(3) Bapress your own feelings freely and with warmth. 

What the children most require and like to know is how you feel 
about the facts you know, not how many facts you carry in your head. 
If you are a mere dry expositor, you only tell them the latter. It is one 
thing coldly to dissect a flower and give all the parts strange, learned 
names—it is another thing to make the children catch something of your 
admiration for the beautiful and wonderful structure of the flower. 
Nothing will so quicken both the intellectual faculties and the best desires 
of your children as to feel the reflected glow of your own enthusiasm. 
The very tones of the voice may make all the difference between a dull 
and a rousing lesson, for, as a great thinker has said, they are the com- 
ments of the emotions upon the propositions of the intellect. And this 
seems to be the reason why children enjoy a narrative so much more when 
it is thrown into a dramatic form. Perhaps many teachers would have 
less difficulty in interesting children by reading to them, if they only 
understood the value of tones as expressions of feeling. I often ine 
that too much is said against reading to children in class, and not enough 
in favour of good reading. Take stories by way of an example. No 
doubt, a person who can tell a story well succeeds better without the book 
than with it. But a person not thus gifted is in danger of burdening his 
memory with a narrative, only to spoil it by his extempore rendering ; 
while he might easily, so study the form into which, perhaps, a great 
writer has cast it, that he could read it in a manner not unworthy. 


In bringing this series of papers to a close, let me express the hope 
that not one of my readers has been inclined to charge me with aiming at 
too much system, or with introducing too much of the schoolmaster into 
the Sunday school. In my view, the day-school teacher and the Sunday- 
school teacher should labour in the same spirit, and, though the kind and 
amount of system needed will differ according to the circumstances of 
each, yet neither can succeed wzthout system, just as the body would not 
be strong and beautiful without its bony framework. Only let the bones 
be not unduly prominent, let them be clothed with the warm tissues and 
the bright, expressive features of a sympathetic personality, and then—- 
why, of course, the firmer and more complete the system, the more 
delightful and effective will be the resulting activity. 

HENRY RAWLINGS. 
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PICTURE TEACHING: 
NOTES ON ‘OUR SAVIOUR’S LIFE,’ BY HEINRICH HOFMANN. 
8.—Bethany. 


Text: ‘And she had a sister called Mary, who also sat at the Lords 
feet and heard his word) —Luke x. 39. Read Luke x. 38-42. 


HIS is one of the most beautiful pictures of the whole series, and one 
of the most instructive for a good lesson. Jesus has now left 
Galilee, and is on his last journey to Jerusalem. People were very 
hospitable to their fellow-countrymen who travelled up to the great yearly 
festival of the Passover, and the little band of disciples with their Master 
could generally count on a welcome wherever they halted for the night 
(comp. the story in Zwke ix. 51-56). In the present case, we hear of the 
ready reception accorded to Jesus, now widely known as the prophet 
from Nazareth in Galilee (Ma/¢. xxi. 11), by a woman named Martha. 
Luke does not tell us that her home was at Bethany, which is only about 
two miles from Jerusalem ; this is stated in Jofm xi. 1, and we should 
rather gather from Zwée’s account that the incident occurred earlier in the 
journey, and took place on the one solitary occasion when Jesus visited 
the village, not at a spot to which he and his disciples returned every 
night during their stay at Jerusalem. The point is worth noticing, 
because it helps us to understand why Mary had chosen the good part if 
there was just this one occasion in her life when she could sit at the 
Lord’s feet and hear his word. 

Martha and Mary represent two types of women who may be found 
almost everywhere ; indeed, the two often coexist in the character of a 
single woman, and the highest and healthiest type is to be found in the 
right blending of the two. Martha is the good housekeeper, intent on 
doing well the duties which she knows are her duties. A hungry, tired 
guest has arrived ; he must be supplied with water and with food ; he will 
want rest and refreshment. Yes, and on this occasion the guest was a 
notable prophet, and Martha would desire to turn out all the resources of 
her establishment to do him honour ; and, also, for this thought readily 
rises in a Martha’s heart, to show what a handsome entertainment she 
can give. That was all well, Jesus did not blame another woman who 
poured the most costly ointment on his head (Wark xiv. 3-9) ; it was all 
well, provided the discharge of these. duties did not interfere with due 
attention to another and higher duty. Jesus did not call Martha away © 
from her work to come and listen to him ; she was doing what she felt it 
right to do; he let her alone. It was otherwise when she appealed to 
him to send Mary to help in work which he knew was unnecessary, ande 
which threatened to overwhelm more important interests. Just as the 
cure of the body must not be allowed to interfere with the higher work of 
curing the soul, so feeding the body must not be allowed to interfere with 
feeding the soul. Mary is a woman of deep religious nature. She feels 
the hunger and thirst after righteousness, and knows the blessedness 
there is when that is filled. At the Lord’s feet she is drinking in the 
word which shall ever after be within her a well of living water springing 
up to everlasting life. She is being told truths which will always be her 
guide and strength through life. She is learning that God is her 
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Heavenly Father, and ever ready to give his Holy Spirit to the children 
who ask his help. Hereafter, she will always know and trust the voice 
which speaks within, and prayer will be to her a never-failing blessedness. 
Was all this to be sacrificed for a little more luxury and a little more 
show in the hospitality offered to Jesus? Was Martha really honouring 
him in wishing to withdraw Mary to help in the ‘much serving’? 

There are plenty of teachers and scholars ready to say Mary ought to 
have gone to help Martha, but they are probably thinking of a different 
case ; and the object of this picture, and the story it illustrates in Lake, is 
to show the relative importance of our duties. Many a thing is right un- 
less, or until, it comes into collision with something else which is still 
more important, having a yet higher claim on our allegiance. I must 
judge for myself what it is right for me to do; I can very seldom judge 
for another which of two sets of duties it is right for him to do. 

See if these truths can be read in the three faces in the picture. 


9.—Purification of the Temple. 


Text: ‘My house shall be called a house of prayer for all the nations ; 
but ye have made it a den of robbers’—Mark x1. 17, R.V. Read Mark xi. 
15-19, and parallel passages in Ma¢t. xxi. 12-17, Luke xix. 45-48. Comp. 
Gospel according to Mark, p. 151-154. 


ESUS has now entered Jerusalem amid the acclamations of his 
followers and the eager expectation of the great crowd of Jews 
assembled there to celebrate the Passover (Life zm Palestine, p. 110 sq.). 
According to Matthew and Luke, he immediately drives the dealers out 
of the Temple, but according to the earlier and more probable account in 
Mark, this act was deferred till the next morning. The Temple was a 
large building, containing a central Holy of Holies, next a Holy Place, 
then a court of the priests, then a court for male Jews, then a court for 
Jewish women, and, outermost of all, a court of the Gentiles, beyond 
which none but Jews were allowed to pass under pain of death. A stone 
has lately been discovered with an inscription threatening death to any 
Gentile who should pass it. This outermost court was provided for the 
Gentiles ‘who feared the Lord,’ z.e., for the numerous class of persons, 
not Jews by birth, not formally converted to Judaism, but anxious to 
worship the God of the Jews, though probably they did not confine their 
worship to Him alone (see /s. Ixvi. 7). It was this court which was now 
turned into a market, and thronged by the Jews attending the Passover, 
and wishing to make the prescribed offerings to the Temple. Here they 
could buy oxen, sheep, and pigeons, meal, salt, oil, and incense; and 
' here they could change the common Greek and Roman money, such as 
the denarius (translated penny, stamped with what they resarded as the 
idolatrous image of Czesar), for the shekel and half-shekel, which alone 
they could pay into the Temple treasury. Trade in Eastern cities is 
generally carried on by a system of bargaining very slightly removed from 
dishonesty, the seller naming a price very much higher than he is really 
willing to accept, and taking full advantage of any ignorance on the part 
of the buyer. The whole tone of all this business would be morally 
offensive to the prophet fresh from the simple country life of Galilee ; but 
through this court every Jew had to pass to worship God, and, worst of 
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all, it was z# this court that every Gentile had to offer up his prayers. 
Jesus found the expression ‘den of robbers’ applied to the Temple in Jer. 
vii. II, and it seemed to him a fitting description of this desecration of 
the House of God. 

In the picture, we see Jesus alone driving out these dealers (the 
“scourge of cords’ in his right hand is taken from /ofm ii. 15); but we 
must suppose a multitude behind him, ready enough to follow him in any 
act of outward religious purification. They are the same Jews who are so 
disappointed that he does not lead them on to any further act of rebellion 
against the authorities, but confines himself to teaching in the Temple. 
Here, however, we see how righteous indignation can stir his soul, and 
the series of pictures would be incomplete without an indication of this 
side of his character. The faces and attitudes of the money-changers 
deserve careful study. ‘They show the moral degradation produced by a 
long course of dishonest dealing. These men would have said that in the 
pursuit of their calling they were engaged in the service of religion, and, 
undoubtedly, they supplied what a genuine religious sentiment demanded. 
All the greater then was their shame in turning a ‘house of prayer’ into a 
‘den of robbers.’ 

Compare the hymn, ‘Descend to thy Jerusalem, oh Lord, also the 
concluding words of prayer in the ‘Tenth Service,’ ‘By the cleansing 
spirit of thy Son, make this world a fitting fore-court to that sanctuary not 
made with hands, where our life is hid with Christ in God.’ There are 
two grand thoughts in these references. One is that we can cleanse our 
own hearts of all that is unholy, and make them a temple of God; the 
other is that we can go on to make the whole world a Temple fore-court 
through which we may pass on toa yet holier heaven. All this shall be 
done by the spirit which was in Jesus. 


10.—Gethsemane. 


Text: ‘ What, could ye not watch with me one hour ?’—Matt. xxvi. Ao. 
Read Matz. xxvi. 36-46, and parallel passages in Mark xiv. 32-42. Comp. 
Gospel according to Mark, p. 196-200. 


N this picture, the artist has attempted a very difficult, perhaps an 
impossible, task, and opinions may differ as to the degree of its 
realization. The picture is partly symbolic, the bright light behind the 
head of Jesus is a form of the conventional halo, introduced to heighten the 
contrast with the dark gloom beyond, where the thick olive trees shut out 
all light of the full moon. But the whole figure, especially the face of 
Jesus, expresses profound human truth. Itis the face which we have hitherto 
seen always looking so strong, sometimes so happy, once so indignant, 
but the face and figure have ever been those of a leader of men, one to 
trust and follow. Here we see Jesus in his hour of deepest sorrow, when 
the strain of unequal conflict has exhausted his mortal strength. In his 
weakness, he craves for human sympathy, but asks in vain. The three 
most intimate disciples, Peter, just trying to awake, the brothers James 
and John, fast asleep, all admirably drawn, can give him nothing now in 
return for all the love he has given them. It is from God alone, and 
through acceptance of the Divine Will, that Jesus derives the strength 
which enables him immediately afterwards to bear himself before his 
enemies with dauntless courage and true majesty. 
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In the background we see how near is the moment of the arrest. 
Jesus ran no risk he could honourably avoid. His enemies dared not 
seize him publicly, when he was daily teaching in the Temple ; and every 
night he retired to Bethany. This night, they would not have known 
where to find him, if it had not been for the traitorous services of Judas. 
It is Judas who is leading a band of the armed servants of the priests, 
and has just caught sight of, and is pointing out the master whom he is 
still further to identify with a kiss. There will be a few moments’ con- 
fusion; the disciples will rush together ; one will draw the sword (it is 
lying by Peter) and strike a blow; but Jesus will allow no armed resist- 
ance, and in another minute the words will be true, ‘And they all left him, 
and fled.’ 


11.—To Golgotha. 


Text: ‘Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but weep for your- 
selves, and for your children’—Luke xxiii. 28. Read Luke xxiii. 13-49. 
Parallel’ passages, (Zatz. xxvil. 11-56, Wark xv. 1-41. Comp. The Gospel 
according to Mark, p. 206-218. 


E must here repeat a word of caution in regard to the facts 
illustrated in the picture. Lzke represents Jesus as uttering the 
words of the text after the cross had been taken from him and given to 
Simon of Cyrene. Moreover, the cross which criminals were condemned 
to carry to the place of execution did not include the heavy upright, which 
was fixed in the ground, usually before the executioners arrived with their 
prisoners on the spot, but consisted of the cross-piece itself, which often 
took the form of a forked yoke. The introduction, too, of Jewish priests 
and Pharisees into the procession is improbable. They would have been 
too anxious not to defile themselves by contact with Gentiles on the occa- 
sion of their sacred festival. But the picture shows the artist’s usual power 
of illustrating real and most important truths. At the head of the proces- 
sion rides the Roman officer, and if the figure riding by his side and 
pointing out the place of execution be intended for that of a Jewish priest, 
this may remind us that the crucifixion was brought about through this 
very co-operation of Jewish and Roman authorities. Behind come Roman 
soldiers, passing through one of the gates of the city, for the execution 
always took place outside the walls. Two rough, brutal fellows, one 
carrying the hammer and nails, represent the actual executioners. Ina 
special sense, the words of the prayer applied to them, ‘ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.’ The Jews present thought they 
knew what they were doing. Their faces in the picture deserve close 
study, and should be connected with the mocking words spoken later, 
Mark xv. 29-32. To them the arrest and condemnation were ample 
proof that Jesus was an impostor when he claimed to be the Christ, and 
nothing but a coming down from the cross, a supernatural intervention of 
Divine power, would have been accepted by them as a sign from heaven. 
We ust realise that this is zo¢ the way in which God testifies to the 
truth, and then we shall be better prepared to recognise and support the 
right cause while it is yet weak and despised. Comp. Lowell’s poem, 
God's new Messiah. 
The figures of the women kneeling in the right hand corner illustrate 
an interesting historical fact. While all the male disciples fled, while 
Peter followed only to deny, and not a man of them is heard of as having 
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.anything to do even with the burial, there were women who had come up 

with them from Galilee, and who were to be found keeping as close to 
the cross as the soldiers let them, and ready to perform the last rites. 
The cloth held out in the left hand of one is to be connected with a 
legend of the early Church. It says that a woman named Veronica (trans- 
lated, the ¢rue image) offered Jesus a napkin to wipe off the blood and 
sweat that were now streaming down his face ; that he pressed it to his 
countenance, and returned it to the woman bearing the impress of his 
features, the only portrait of him ever taken. A relic, supposed to be this 
very cloth, is now preserved in the Vatican at Rome. 

On the left, we see Simon of Cyrene coming forward to relieve Jesus 
of his load. Jesus himself still wears the crown of thorns, though this 
really would have been removed before he was led forth in public; it 
represents the cruel derision by the soldiers of a man who had just been 
scourged, and was about to endure a torturing death. Yet it was in the 
midst of anguish such as this that Jesus could think of the sorrow of 
others, and in his last moments on the cross he could trust in God and 
accept his Heavenly Father’s will. 


12.,—The Sepulchre. 


Text: ‘And they returned, and prepared spices and ointments; and 
rested the Sabbath day according to the commandment’—Luke xxiii. 56. 
Read Luke xxiil. 50-56, Matz. xxvii. 57-61, Mark xv. 42-47. Comp. The 
Gospel according to Mark, p. 218 sqq. 


HE historical facts appear to be these. Jesus died about 3 p.m. on 
the Friday afternoon. Before the Sabbath began at 6 p.m., Joseph 
of Arimathea secured Pilate’s leave to take down the body, and, accom- 
panied by Mary Magdalene and Mary the mother of James and Joses, 
laid it in a tomb, a sort of artificial cave hewn out of the rock in the hill 
side, closing the door with a heavy stone. The Sabbath ended at 6 p.m. 
on the Saturday, and then the women bought spices in the city, but 
wanted daylight before they could come out to the tomb and begin 
anointing or embalming the body. Thus it was daybreak on the Sun- 
day morning when they came forth to their work, and, having no men at 
hand ready to help them, asked, ‘Who shall roll us away the stone from 
the door?’ But the Church tradition could not rest content with this 
account of the desertion of Jesus by all his male disciples, and the 
absence at the last of his mother ; so the Fourth Gospel (/ohz xix. 25-27) 
speaks of his mother and the disciple whom Jesus loved, z.e., John, stand- 
ing by the cross, and of Jesus as commending his mother to the care of 
John. It is the suggestions of this tradition that are illustrated in our 
picture. We see the retreating forms of the two other Marys and the 
sorrow-stricken figure of Joseph departing from the cave; and, still 
lingering for a last farewell, Mary the mother and the disciple who was 
henceforth to be to herasason. It is a beautiful picture of the great 
sorrow, but sorrow sanctified by submission to the will of God, and 
tempered by rejoicing that the pain is over, and the tortured body is 
at rest. 
At rest—that is the central thought of the picture, which here re- 
presents profoundest truth. We are not to fear those who can only kill 
the body and after that have no more that they can do. Jesus would 
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have failed to teach this by mere words; his heroic death spoke, as 
example can speak, to thousands of fearless disciples. Death, however 
cruel, became a little thing compared with the eternal interests which no 
human power could touch. In our own days we have not often to 
suffer the cruelty of human enemies, but .we are frequently tempted to 
dishonourable conduct in order to escape some dreaded fate, and the 
common use of that cowardly phrase, ‘A man must live,’ shows how such 
fear has corroded our manhood. Better death than dishonour. Rest and 
peace, going home to God, that is death. 


13.—Emmaus. 


Text : ‘Abide with us: for tt ts toward evening, and the day is far 
spent.—Luke xxiv.29. Read Luke xxiv. 1-35, Mark xvi. 1-8. Comp. Zhe 
Gospel according to Mark, p. 220 sqq. 


: HE last view we had of the disciples was of disappointed, false, 

panic-stricken men, betraying, deserting, denying their Master. 
A few years after this, we find most of these men at the head of the early 
Christian Church, faithfully carrying on the work begun by Jesus, the 
leaders of a movement which rapidly grew and spread, and for which 
men and women toiled and suffered with unparalleled religious zeal and. 
fidelity... The story in Lue will help us to understand this glorious 
change. The disciples were overwhelmed with the disaster, because it 
utterly overthrew their hope that their Master, the mighty prophet, was 
he who should redeem Israel, the long-expected Christ. But their faith was 
restored and deepened when they learned to believe that this redemption 
of Israel was, as it were, a drama in two acts, and that all was not over 
when the curtain fell on Calvary. This new faith, supported by many 
passages from the prophets (especially /s. liii.), assured them that the 
triumphant establishment of the kingdom of God upon earth was only 
again deferred ; they believed it would surely come after a few years, during 
which time they had the opportunity to prepare more of their brethren for 
the great day of Judgment, and that then Jesus would return from heaven 
in power and great glory to reward his followers for all their earnest 
labours, and put down every remnant of opposing power. This is the 
faith which founded the Church. 

In these beliefs are facts, and great facts which have revolutionised 
the history of the world. If we understand them, the things about which 
we cannot be sure will seem in comparison very small. Somehow, God 
put into the hearts of these men the full assurance that Jesus was not 
dead, but living safe in the keeping of his Heavenly Father. In some 
form, they knew that Jesus was back among them, teaching them this new 
faith which made them new men, and turned cowards into heroes. 
Especially in breaking bread at their Communion Service did they realise 
his presence. So grew the conviction that a martyr’s death was the 
direct door to permanent re-union with their Master and to sharing all 
the glories of the Christ. 

Our picture may be treated as a fine illustration of these spiritual 
truths ; and if we have understood symbolic representation in the earlier 
pictures its interpretation will present no difficulty here. The three 
travellers have reached Emmaus; the day is far spent; and the two 
disciples, who have learnt so much from their companion, would fain 
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persuade him to abide with them for the night. The one on the right, 
whose figure seems still to indicate a weight of sorrow, is simply pressing 
this invitation. But the other's eager upturned countenance illustrates 
the beautiful verse, ‘Did not our hearts burn within us while he talked 
with us by the way, and while he opened to us the scriptures?’ How 
the hearts of all the disciples must have burned as the hope that was 
crushed gave way to the faith that should conquer ! 


14.—Presence of Christ. 


Text: ‘For where two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am 1 tn the midst of them’—Matt. xviii. 20. 


HIS last picture shows something altogether new. Weare no longer 
in Palestine, among Jewish figures of more than 1800 years ago, 
but in a pious German home of the present century. Here are two or 
three gathered together in the name of Jesus, and there in the midst of 
them stands the true Christ. In dealing with the last picture, we noticed 
an expectation of the return of Christ which has never been fulfilled. In 
studying the history of his Church, few facts are more painful than the 
way in which first one section and then another arrogates to itself ex- 
clusive possession of the grace and guidance of the Christ. In striking 
contrast to all error and all bigotry, our picture illustrates the text which 
reveals the truth, wherever-two or three are gathered together in his 
name, there is the true Christ. Solitary communion may bring a sense 
of Christ’s living presence: this is not denied. But’ human beings were 
not made for solitary religion; we need the give and take of mutual 
sympathy, and the interchange of thought, to keep our religious feelings 
strong and clear, sweet and wholesome. We are not made to live alone 
in any way, but are given a place in the joint life of the human family, 
and in the human society which grows therefrom. Many additional 
blessings come with the growth of the larger society, but they are not 
needed before the presence of Christ is with us as it is in the little gather- 
ing shown in the picture. Christ is there to bless the aged woman with 
the song upon her lips, ‘ Now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, oh 
Lord, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.’ Christ is there to bless the 
young wife, whose whole position has been protected and ennobled by his — 
religion; and the father whose very name, and relation to all around, have 
been consecrated by the teaching of the Fatherhood of God. Christ is 
there to bless the children, as he has done ever since the day when he said, 
‘Suffer the little children to come unto me, and forbid them not,’ and 
made every true disciple feel that at any cost, the children must be saved. 
There is no special Gospel reading to accompany this picture. 
Gathered together in the name of Jesus means studying the whole of his 
life, or any part of it which gives us a true reflection of his spirit. 

A Sunday class which has gone through this series of lessons should 
now summarise all that they have learned. But they should not close the 
book without an earnest thought of how in all their Sunday work they 
may be gathered together in the name of Jesus if they are eager and 
reverent in their search for truth, and how they will then have in their 
midst the presence of Christ as truly as it has ever been claimed by the 
oldest or the proudest church in Christendom. 

; H. SHAEN SOLLY. 
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WHAT IS IN THE BIBLE? 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON-SUBJECTS, IN OUTLINE. 


(45).—The Epistles to Timothy, to Titus, and to Philemon. 


Golden Text: ‘Thou therefore endure hardness as a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ’—2 Timothy ii. 3. 

The first and second letters to 7zmothy, and that to 7ztus, are com- 
monly called the ‘ Pastoral Epistles, because they mostly consist of 
teachings concerning the pastoral work—the work of the ministers or 
pastors in the little Christian communities or churches which were spring- 
ing up everywhere. Some people think that they cannot have been really 
written by Paul, and undoubtedly they are not at all so certainly 
his as are, for instance, the Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, and 
Galatians. Yet it is difficult to read them without feeling that it is the 
spirit of Paul that breathes through them. Read especially the fourth 
chapter of 2 Zzmothy, which is so full of life-like personal details that 
many even of those who do not accept these letters as a whole as Paul’s, 
think that this part may have been really part of some letter of his. It 
is written from his prison at Rome, when he has been had up once, before 
the Emperor Nero’s court, and does not know how soon the end may 
come. 

The letter to 77ztus, is very like 7 Z7zmothy, probably written about 
the same time. 

The little letter to PAzlemon, though so short, is very interesting and 
there is not much doubt that it was really written by Paul. Among those 
who had come to Paul, while he was a prisoner-at-large in Rome, was 
one Onesimus, whom Paul finds to have been one of the slaves of a 
certain Philemon, a member of the new Christian church at Colosse. 
Paul advises Onesimus to go back to his old master, and sends with him 
this letter in which he entreats Philemon to receive him (ver. 16) ‘ not 
now as a servant,’ or slave, but as ‘a brother beloved.’ 


(46).—The Epistle to the Hebrews. 


Golden Text: ‘ Looking unto Jesus the author and finisher of our 
fatth. —Hebrews xii. 2 (part). 

No one. knows who wrote this epistle, but from very ancient times 
learned men have seen that it could zoz¢ be the work of Paul. It is not 
at all in the style of his letters. It is all about the old Jewish sacrifices 
(which Paul hardly ever troubled himself about), aiming to show that 
Christ stood, as it were, in the place of the high priest (read chap. iv. 14 
to v. 9). Christ is also represented not only as the high priest but as the 
sacrifice, the argument being that Christ by his death upon the cross has, 
—not made atonement for sz7, but has done away with all the old law of 
sacrifice and ritual, purged men’s consciences from all those ‘ dead works’ 
to ‘serve the living God’ (see chap. ix. 11-14). The finest passage of all 
is that (chap. xi. I to xii. 2) in which the writer shows what ‘ faith’ means 
by referring to the story of all the noble lives of Hebrew saints who had 
trusted where they could not see. 


1 It is, as its name ‘to the Hebrews’ expressed, an argument addressed especially to Jews, 
and to Christians who having been Jews, were still doubtful how far they must still keep up 
their old Jewish ceremonies, 
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(47).—The Epistle of James. 


Golden Text: ‘Pure and undefiled religion before God and the Father 
ts this, etc’—James 1. 27. 

The ‘ James’ best known to us from the Gospel is James the brother 
of John, one of the ‘sons of Zebedee.’ But this James was beheaded by 
king Herod Agrippa (Acés xii. 1, 2), at the very beginning of the Christian 
movement, long before any of the Epistles were written. The writer 
of this letter, therefore, must have been ‘James the son of Alphaeus 
(Matz. x. 3), called ‘ James the less’ in Wark xv. 40)—a brother, or more 
likely coustn, of Jesus. This James became the leader of the Christians 
at Jerusalem, and though he joined in giving Paul the right hand of 
fellowship (Gad. ii. 9), he could not share Paul’s feeling of the old Jewish 
religion having been all replaced by simple faith in Christ. He seems to 
have felt that this doctrine of ‘justification by faith’ was being made too 
much of, and writes this letter to press upon men that they must have 
‘works as well as faith. Martin Luther, who was as bitter against the 
penances and ‘dead works’ of the Catholic Church as Paul had been 

against the sacrifices and ‘dead works’ of Judaism, could not believe that 
an apostle could have written it, and called it ‘an epistle of straw.’ But 
it is a very noble letter—and the passage, il. 14-26, together with chap.1. 
22-27, are among the world’s finest teachings of practical religion. 


(48).—The First and Second Letters of Peter. 


Golden Text: ‘It ts better, if the will of God be so, that ye suffer fet 
well-doing, than for evil-doing. —i Peter iii. 17. 

I have taken the Golden Text from the first of these two epistles which 
bear the name of Peter, because this is probably his writing, whereas it 
has from very early times been doubted if the second was really his. Yet 
the second letter claims to be by Peter (i. 1 and i. 1), and has in it some 
passages of noble spirit and ring—(read i.°5-8),—which deserve a place 
among the holiest of our Scriptures. The first epistle, however, may be 
confidently read as the very writing of Peter. It is dated from ‘ Babylon’ 
(v. 13), under which name the early Christians often spoke of Rome, 
and it is interesting (vv. 12, 13) to meet with mention of ‘Sylvanus’ 
(Paul’s friend ‘Silas’) and Mark. The tone of the letter, repeatedly 
urging men to be steadfast under suffering, just fits in with the time— 
the beginning of the great persecution under Nero—at which it must 
have been written. The best passages to read are—z Peter ii. 18-25, 
ili. 8-18, and especially iv. 12-19. 


(49).—The Epistles I., II., III., of John, and of Jude. 


Golden Text: ‘ Behold what manner of love the Father hath bestowed 
upon us that we should be called the sons of God?—z John iii. 1. (part). 

It has been very much debated whether these three letters, called of 
‘ John, can really have been by the apostle, and, indeed, it was always a 
question in the early Church whether the second and third, being short 
personal letters, ought to be included in the collection of Christian 
Scriptures. The first Epistle is so much in the style of the fourth Gospel, 
that it seems almost to'belong to it, and if one believes—as I cannot help 
doing—that that Gospel is a faithful record by one of John’s disciples of 
what he used to preach, one may read these letters as probably his. 
Chap. ili. is the best specimen passage to read; but some notice should be 
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taken of the text (v. 7) about the ‘Three heavenly witnesses,’ so often quoted 
to prove the ‘ Trinity,’ but which, really, was a very late interpolation, 
—admitted by candid scholars of all sects to be no part of the original 
Epistle, and which has been entirely omitted from the Revised Version. _ 
The Epistle called ‘of Jude’ can hardly be taken as really the writing 
of the Apostle Jude or Judas, ‘the brother of James,’—the ‘ Judas, not 
Iscariot’ of John xiv. 22. From the earliest time its authorship has been 
doubted. It is a short and impassioned warning against false teachers, 
with some curious quotations from Jewish legendary books. It is hardly 
worth much study compared with the other Epistles. 


(50).—The Revelation. 


Golden Text: ‘And I saw a new heaven and a new earth: for the 
Jirst heaven and the first earth were passed away, and there was no 
more sea. —Revelation xxi. 1. 

There has been more discussion about the meaning of this curious, 
mystical book than about any other part of the New Testament. It has 
been taken to be a book of prophecies of all the course of the Christian 
ages till the millennium shall come, and some fanciful interpreters have 
thought that they could find predictions of Mohammed, and even of 
Napoleon. The fact, however, seems coming out more and more clearly, 
that it was written about the year 69, at a time when the coming again of 
Christ to reign over a regenerated world was expected any day, and that 
it refers to the history which was then going on. The writer—in exile on 
the little island of Patmos—hears of the awful wrongs and crimes which 
are being done in the world, and musing of these things, ‘sees visions ’"— 
visions of the end of the present state of things—visions of war and 
pestilence and the overthrow of the Roman Empire, and then of the 
coming down of the Heavenly city, which is to take the place of all. 

Perhaps the best passage to read is chap. iii.—part of ‘ what the spirit 
saith unto the Churches,’ z.e. the seven great Churches of Asia Minor. It 
was not doubted in ancient times that this book was the work of John 
the Apostle,—and there is a good deal in its fiery warnings which makes 
one think of the ‘Son of Thunder.’ But whether it was really by this 
John, or by some other (note that it is called ‘of St. John the Divine, 
not ‘the Apostle’) can never be certainly known. 


In conclusion, while considering freely all the doubts and diffi- 
culties that critics feel as to exactly who was the author of this or that 
book, let it never be forgotten, that, whoever actually penned these various 
Christian writings, they are wzthout any doubt the earliest writings and 
records of that great movement which began with Jesus Christ. They 
give us the memories of his life as they were handed on from one to 
another, from those who had looked into his face and listened to his 
voice, though it may be impossible to settle how early they were written 
down : and they give us too, the letters and other writings, which, passed 
on from church to church, and reverently read, became the text-books of 
their faith, and at last their Holy Scriptures. Wrong names or dates may 
have been put to some of them, but on the whole, they come to us out of 
the very heart of that early time, and are worthy of the place they have 
come to occupy in the thought and study of the Christian ages. 

: BROOKE HERFORD, 
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THE STORY OF RELIGION IN IRELAND. 


V.—THE RISE OF PAPAL SUPREMACY. 


Se years before the death of Columba, Columbanus had begun 

his mission to the Continent; and Irish missionaries soon rekindled 
the light of Christianity in many aland. To the labours of the good St. 
Aidan, and of his successors, Finan and Colman, Saxon England largely 
owes her Christianity. At this period, when the Roman civilization had 
been succeeded by a night of barbarism, Ireland may well be called Ze 
Light of Europe. Nobles and princes flocked to her shores for their 
education, and her proud title, Ze /sland of Saints and Teachers, was 
no empty boast. 

Europe owes a deep debt of gratitude to Ireland for her labours at this 
period. The Irish Church seemed at this time likely to become the 
dominant Church of Christendom; but events proved that her mis- 
sionaries were more successful in awakening religious life than in 
organising it. The Irish Church, which had been moulded by Irish 
custom, could not stand before the more perfect organisation and more 
rigid discipline of Rome. Christianity had taken the Roman Empire for 
her ‘stage and framework.’ All the countries conquered by Rome had 
received Christianity, and the Churches in these countries had been 
moulded by Roman custom. The organisation of the Empire had been 
taken as the pattern for the organisation of the Church. But Ireland had 
never been conquered by Rome. She was therefore in a different position 
from all these countries, and the difference showed itself in the organisa- 
tion of her Church. The Irish nation was divided into a number of clans. 
These clans were virtually independent. The over-king, who, in St. 
Patrick’s day, resided at Tara, exercised no effective supervision over the 
other clans. The idea of an effective central government was unknown. 
The Church was modelled on the same plan. The monastery was a 
spiritual clan. The founder and ruler of it was succeeded by his heirs, 
who were called the Coarés. In the Church, as in the State, there was 
the same lack of an effective central authority. Such a system had grown 
up naturally in Ireland, but it did not take so kindly to other soils. 
Recovering from the shock of barbarian invasion, Rome began to assert 
more ecclesiastical authority than before, and her missionaries soon came 
into contact and collision with those from Ireland. 

The result of such a conflict could not long remain doubtful. The 
Irish missionaries abroad, who had so bravely borne the heat and burden 
of the day, were supplanted by their rivals, who could appeal to the 
authority of Rome, and who were not averse from using persecution when 
other means failed. These events impress upon us the fact, which must 
be clearly recognised, that Ireland became Christian long before she 
became Papal. Ireland resisted the supremacy of Rome longer than any 
other country in Europe. 

Never conquered by the Roman Empire, she was the last to yield to 
the Roman Hierarchy. Her Christianity appears to have been derived 
from the East through Southern Gaul. This Eastern origin is shewn in 
a variety of ways. Amongst these have been noticed—the arrangement 
of the Churches into groups of seven, the tonsure of the priests, the 
liturgy, the ornament of Irish MSS., and many curious customs of 
Eastern origin, 
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Not only was the Irish Church derived directly from the East, but 
Eastern practices were confirmed by intercourse between Ireland and 
Eastern lands. This intercourse helped to widen the gulf between the 
the Irish and the Papal Churches. 

When the missionaries of the two Churches came into collision, the 
most pronounced differences were in the observance of Easter, the form 
of the tonsure, marriage of the clergy, and acknowledgment of Papal 
supremacy. The Irish missionaries adhered to the ancient Eastern 
method of observing Easter, and to the Eastern tonsure, while they 
allowed the marriage of the clergy, and denied the Papal supremacy. 
There were other differences, but about these the conflict chiefly raged. 

It would be difficult for us to understand the momentous importance 
assumed by this controversy as to the date of Easter, if we did not 
remember that the fiercest disputes have been waged about trifles. 

In the year 463, Pope Hilary, vexed by the fact that Easter was 
observed at three distinct periods, discarded the old Jewish cycle of 
eighty-four years for one of five hundred and thirty-two years. Patrick 
had taught the Irish to compute by the old plan, and they knew nothing - 
of this change until Augustine came to England. It was introduced as a 
novelty, and resisted as a novelty. St. Columbanus, who found the new 
system in Gaul, condemned it in a most out-spoken letter to the Pope 
(Gregory the Great). 

The new fashion was not adopted till the eighth century, and when 
adopted, the other differences remained. The Bishop of Rome was 
respected and venerated, but he was not regarded as supreme over all 
other bishops. Bishops and presbyters, or priests, still married if they 
were so inclined, and the great See of Armagh descended for a long 
period from father to son. Each Church had its bishop, and archbishops 
exerted no regular control. 

So the Church of Ireland still kept distinct from the rest of Christen- 
dom : a relic of older customs and more primitive times. 

But all this was to be changed. It was to be changed not by the 
Irish, but by their conquerors. Rome’s supremacy came to Ireland in 
the wake of invading hosts. Ireland’s submission to the Pope—Ireland’s 
Roman Catholicism—is due, not to Patrick, who conquered her for Christ, 
but to the fierce Danes and Normans, who conquered her first for them- 
selves, and eventually for Rome. 

The Danes had a special antipathy to Christianity, due to Charle- 
magne’s cruel attempts to convert the Saxons by force. This, and a 
natural love of adventure and plunder, caused them to descend upon the 
shores of innocent Ireland in 795, when they landed on the island of 
Lambay, and sacked the monastery. A more serious invasion of the 
country occurred about the year 831, when three powerful Danish fleets 
entered Irish waters. A warrior named Turgesius commanded the 
expedition. He took Armagh, assumed the office of Coarb, and established 
the worship of Thor in the city sacred to St. Patrick. While Turgesius 
thus officiated at Armagh, his wife, Ota, acted in a similar capacity at 
Clonmacnois, which had also been captured, and here, instead of hymn 
and prayer, the shrieks of human victims rose, with the smoke of their 
sacrifices, to heaven. This attempt to reintroduce heathenism was of 
short duration, Turgesius being in a few years defeated and drowned. 
But periodical invasions occurred, and the country remained in a most 
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unsettled state. To this period are ascribed the wonderful round towers, 
which have excited ‘so much controversy, and which were used, it is sup- 
posed, as places of refuge from the plundering Danes. 

Many learned men left Ireland to pursue their studies abroad where 
they could depend upon more tranquillity. Amongst them was one of the 
most remarkable men of his time, and one whose influence upon religious 
thought was to be very great. This was John Scotus. A bold thinker 
for his day, he held reason to be above authority, identifying it with 
religion. He denied that the bread and wine of the eucharist were 
actually the body and blood of Christ, and his views, known to Ridley 
and Cranmer, had some influence on the English Reformation, which was 
to occur so many centuries later. 

After various vicissitudes of fortune the Danes settled permanently on 
the Liffey and created the city and kingdom of Dublin. Though for so 
long its bitter persecutors they eventually embraced Christianity ; but the 
Christianity they adopted was a recent importation from Rome, and not 
the same as that professed by the native Irish. Their form of Christianity 
fully recognised the supremacy of Rome, and thus the Danish invasion 
gained for Rome three bishopricks, Dublin, Waterford, and Limerick. 
Gilbert, the bishop of Limerick, was an eager advocate for Roman 
usages. He was moreover Papal Legate, and directly interested in 
extending his master’s sway. But his effort might have failed if he 
had not succeeded in gaining the adhesion of the Bishop of Armagh. 

Celsus, who belonged to the family which had held the greatest 
bishoprick in Ireland for two hundred years, betrayed the fortress of 
Irish Ecclesiastical independence. Before his day dioceses, and diocesan 
episcopacy, had no existence in the country. Nearly every church had its 
bishop ; but at the Synod of Rathbreasil, at which Celsus was present, 
this primitive form of Church government was altered, and Ireland was 
divided into twenty-six dioceses. When Celsus was at the point of death, 
he appointed Malachy of Connor as his successor. Malachy had early 
imbibed a love for Roman order and discipline, and he devoted his 
laborious life to bringing the Church of Ireland into subjection to Rome. 
After resigning the See of Armagh he travelled to Rome, gaining the 
friendship of Bernard of Clairvaux on his way. He was appointed Papal 
Legate, and through his exertions, Cashel, Tuam, and Dublin were 
constituted Archbishopricks, while Armagh, which had been an Arch- 
bishoprick in name from reverence to St. Patrick, was made one in 
reality, and declared the seat of the primacy of all Ireland. 

These innovations were not effected without opposition. Some 
bishops stoutly maintained their independence; but an event soon 
happened which stamped out all opposition. This event was the 
Conquest of Ireland in the reign of Henry II. of England. 

Adrian IV. (Nicholas Breakspear), an Englishman, and the only 
Englishman who has ever been Pope of Rome, gave Ireland to the King 
of England, that it might be brought into complete conformity with 
Roman Catholic discipline. In 1172 the Archbishop of Armagh made 
his formal submission to Henry II., and soon hardly a vestige remained 
of the independence of the Ancient Irish Church. We do not know very 
accurately what the state of that Church was before its union with Rome 
was consummated. Probably abuses and disorders prevailed, and doubt- 
less St, Malachy thought he was doing good service when he used his 
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personal influence, and great ability, in bringing the church of his 
native land into line with the rest of Western Christendom. As to the 
wisdom of his conduct opinions will vary. Some will hold that rigid 
order and clockwork regularity and monotonous uniformity are a poor 
exchange for freedom, and many will be disposed to sympathize with the 
resistance, made by the ancient Church of this country, to the im- 
position of that wonderful system of spiritual despotism which chained all 
Europe to the Papal chair. 
CLEMENT PIKE. 


STUDIES IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


VIII.—ISAIAH XLVII. AND LX. 


N these two chapters are set forth the contrasting fates of two cities, 
Babylon and Jerusalem,—-the humiliating fall of the one, the glorious 
restoration of the other. We naturally read much of them both in the 
Old Testament, since each of them played an important part in’ the 
history of the Jews ; the one was the centre of their national life and the 
resting place of Jehovah, the other the scene of their exile and servitude. 
It is, however, with the crisis in the history of each that these passages 
deal. Babylon is no longer an oppressor, but a fallen power ; Jerusalem 
is the scene of an altogether new and ideal life. The treatment of the 
subject by the prophets gives to it something much more than a merely 
historical interest. Touched by the glow of religious fervour and lofty 
imagination, the fate of the two cities becomes symbolic of some of the 
deepest truths of life, and their history becomes a parable, wherein 
Babylon, the temporary home of exile, stands for the world which 
‘passeth away and the lust thereof,’ while the ideal Jerusalem shadows 
forth that city of God in which the souls of the righteous always dwell. 
Each of them is addressed under the figure of a woman. The ‘virgin 
daughter of Babylon’ is called upon to ‘come down, and sit in the dust, 
. sit on the ground: there is no throne ;’ but the cry to Zion is an 
awakening one, ‘Arise, shine ; for thy light is come, and the glory of the 
Lord is risen upon thee,—words which bring to one’s thought the rising 
of the full moon in a cloudless sky, a burst of radiant glory, whose gradual 
unfolding is suggested by the increase in the length of the phrases. 
Again, silence, isolation, nothingness is the portion of one, while to 
the other is given the fulness of life and ingathering. The daughter of 
Babylon is bidden ‘sit thou silent, and get thee into darkness,’ those 
sorrows from which she had held herself aloof, saying, ‘I sit a queen, and 
shall see no sorrow,’ have come upon her,—widowhood and the loss of 
children. To Zion, on the other hand, has come a crowning joy—the 
return of her children. ‘Lift up thine eyes round about and see: they all 
gather themselves together, they come to thee: thy sons shall come from 
far, and thy daughters shall be nursed at thy side.’ Then follows an ideal 
picture of the home-coming of the exiles from across the seas and deserts, 
bringing with them untold stores of wealth. The camels run swiftly over 
the sandy wastes, bringing the gold and spices of their lands, while flocks 
and herds crowd in from the pastoral countries. Then the form of 
question and answer breaks in, and draws special attention to the white- 
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sailed boats which ‘fly as doves’ across the waters, bringing more and 
yet more exiles to their ‘desired haven.’ 

The daughter of Babylon is further degraded by being set to the most 
menial of tasks. She who had said ‘I shall be a lady for ever’ is no 
longer ‘called tender and delicate,’ but must ‘take the millstones and 
grind meal.’ In contrast to this, the passage in the prophecy to Zion 
which describes the rebuilding of city and temple speaks of the reversal 
of position between Israel and their former oppressors. Strangers are 
slaves and do all the work, while the returned exiles are in the proud 
position of masters over their sometime oppressors, who now bend with 
lowly knee before them. 

Finally, while Babylon, with the wisest of her sons, ‘the astrologers, 
the star-gazers,’ is destroyed and disappears like a burnt-out fire which 
leaves not ‘a coal to warm at,’ the fair city of the prophet’s dream arises 
more and more beautiful. The open gates, the costly magnificence of the 
building materials, the righteous people, and the ‘everlasting light’ are 
striking features of the picture. The open gates may be taken asa sign of 
peace and safety, but seem to be chiefly intended to allow of a constant 
stream of incoming wealth and subdued kings led captive. In the book of 
Revelation, the figure is carried a step further towards the thought of an 
open gate through which whatsoever is good and worthy is gathered 
home. The thought of light, with which the whole passage opens, is very 
beautifully brought in towards the close, and enlarged upon. In place of 
the changing heavens, alternately light and dark, the unchanging light of 
Jehovah’s presence is to be always shed upon his people. So for Zion 
the days of mourning are over, and she becomes a centre of light and joy 
for the nations, while from ill-fated Babylon * they shall wander every one 
to his quarter ; none shall save thee.’ 

There is something more here than a turn of Fortune’s wheel, by which 
one rises and another sinks. Babylon and Jerusalem stand as emblems 
of the things that pass and the things that abide. The ‘everlasting light’ 
is a glorious symbol of the unchanging, indestructible light of the spirit. 
In its steadfast shining is pictured the spirit-life which grows purer and 
purer, drawing daily nearer to a high spiritual destiny, while its earthly 
surroundings, the temporary home of the spirit, fall away and are no 
more. To the city which was a type of a life that had dwelt carelessly, 
drowning the still small voices of the soul with the din of mirth and 
merrymaking, that had built herself ‘a lordly pleasure house,’ and in 
selfish luxury had 

‘Sat betwixt the shining Oriels, 
To sing her songs alone,’ 


there came desolation, while to Zion was given a broadened sympathy 
and fuller light of soul. 

Babylon sank as surely to destruction as the stone cast by Jeremiah 
into the midst of the Euphrates. Her broad walls ‘shall be utterly 
broken, and her high gates shall be burned with fire,’ while upon the 
walls of Jerusalem were set the spiritual watchmen ‘which shall never 
hold their peace day nor night.’ So perishes ‘the lust of the eye and the 
pride of life,’ but the spirit-life within is kept and guarded by the sentinels 
of pure thought and holy aspiration which cry day and night to that un- 
seen yet answering world to which they belong. 

ELLEN M. CREAK. 
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MORAL LESSONS FROM COMMON OBJECTS. 


lt the Bookof Proverbs, xxx. 24-28, we have presented some lessons 
from Natural History. ‘There be four things which are little upon 
the earth but they are exceeding wise ; the Az/s are a people not strong, 
yet they prepare their meat in the summer ; the Covzes are but a feeble 
folk, yet make they their houses in the rocks; the Locus/s have no king, 
yet go they forth all of them by bands ; the Sfzder taketh hold with her 
hands and is in kings’ palaces.’ 
With the exception of the Coney, these are all very small. In what 
respect are they wise? Let us see. 


VII.—THE ANT. 


‘THE Ants are a people not strong, yet they prepare their meat in 
the summer.’ In the hot countries of the east, ants lay up a store of 
food in their nests against the rainy season, and so teach us a lesson of 
Fore-thought. European ants become torpid in the winter months and 
therefore do not need ‘to prepare their meat in the summer’; no food is 
stored. But in many other ways our ants show the most astonishing fore- 
thought. Every child will have seen an ant-hill, which is a most 
ingeniously constructed fortress ; the little round hillock is composed of 
all kinds of objects, grains of sand, fragments of wood, bits of straw and 
dry leaves ; beneath are passages penetrating many inches into the soil, 
with doors which every evening are carefully barricaded. Sentinels are 
placed all over the hillock, whilst others are constantly coming and going 
in the vicinity, and they are able to speak to one another by a touch of 
their amtenne (the little feelers which protrude from the head). News of 
the approach of an intruder is thus quickly conveyed throughout the 
colony. They show their wonderful prudence also in the care of their 
young. If a nest be disturbed you see the ants running about quickly 
with what look like little grains of white rice in their mouths; these are 
the cocoons enclosing the unhatched young of the community. The 
nurses are hurrying to carry their precious charges to a place of safety 
and in a few seconds not one of them is to be seen. On fine, warm days 
the nurses will take their babies into the fresh air, watch over them in the 
shade if the sunshine be too glaring, and as evening approaches the 
cocoons are taken down to the general nursery at the bottom of the nest. 
Strange to say, ants are cow-keepers ; they catch the affzde, or tiny 
green insects which sometimes cluster thickly together on branches of 
rose-trees ; these insects are kept in stalls within the nest and are 
regularly milked by the ants. Thus in many ways the ants teach us 
the lesson of Forethought. [See works by Sir John Lubbock and Dr. 
Dallinger. | 

Ants are foreseeing by zzstinct: we should be so through clearly 
understanding the moral value of Prudence. Poverty, disease, wretched- 
ness of all kinds are the result of habitual improvidence. We all have to 
learn to deny ourselves the pleasure of the moment to secure a more 
lasting benefit to ourselves or others by and by. Water must be stored 
up in the reservoir against a time of drought ; coal must be got ready in 
view of the wants of the coming winter ; a proportion of one’s earnings 
must be laid by against the time of illness or slack work. Ina thousand 
ways it is true that if you take care of the pence the shillings will take 
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care of themselves. [Explain the value of Provident Societies in Sunday 
schools. | 
VIII.—THE CONEY. 

‘THE Conies are but a feeble folk, yet make they their houses in the 
rocks.’ The Coney (Hyrax) is only to be found in the hot countries of 
the East ; it is a little quadruped something like a small rabbit, though 
_very different in shape of limb and mode of living; it is not able to dig, 
and therefore makes its home in the crevices of the rocks, not like a 
rabbit in burrows. Conies are a feeble folk, gentle, timid, quiet creatures, 
loving to bask in the sun, never stirring far from home, moving with 
caution and shrinking from the .shadow of a passing bird. Their worst 
enemies are hawks and eagles, and to escape from their attacks, their 
homes must be placed in recesses whither beak and claw cannot readily 
penetrate. They are wise therefore in making their houses in the rocks, 
and thus they teach a lesson of Caution, of prudence in avoiding danger. 

When we are young and venturesome it is very difficult to learn the 
virtue of Caution. We like to climb all kinds of dangerous places ; what 
is more fascinating than mounting to a lofty branch of a tree? Hownear 
to the edge of a cliff we will walk, however evident it may be that quite 
recently a piece of the ground has given way and fallen into the valley 
below. And sometimes a terrible retribution follows our rashness. Every 
summer scores of bathers are drowned on our coast because they will 
bathe without any knowledge of the steepness of the shore or of the 
strength of the tidal currents; and they believe their strength to be 
greater than it really is. Caution is necessary to keep us back from 
moral dangers as well as physical. We sometimes believe that we are 
above the power of temptation ; recklessly we have put ourselves in the 
way of evil companions, we have been off our guard and then all un- 
expectedly have fallen into sin. Are we right to dally with sin, when 
past experience should have made us acquainted with our weakness? 
It was to teach, not cowardice, but caution, that the writer of the Book of 
Proverbs wrote ‘Enter not into the path of the wicked, and go not in 
the way of evil. Avoid it, pass not by it, turn from it and pass away.’ 
Do not run heedlessly into temptation, do not count too securely upon 
your own virtuous resolutions, but while you ‘think that you stand, take 
heed lest you fall.’ J. COLLINS ODGERS. 
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2.—LESSON OF THE FOOT.! 
feet was I to the lame.—Job xxix. 15. 
[Open with Lord’s Prayer and Hymn. ]} 
O-DAY we are going to talk about /ee¢,; but before we begin, we will 
see how many remember about last Sunday’s lesson. How many ? 
No, do not speak, for when you all speak at once I cannot understand 


1In each of the Lessons which follow a new member of the body is 
introduced; the corresponding verses are sung, adding them one by one 
to those already learned, until the entire hymn is committed to memory. The 
teacher should bear in mind that the lessons are merely suggestive,—that she 
is expected to enlarge and emphasize. The lesson is to be studied by the 
teacher at home, not vead to the class. 
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you, but raise the right hand if you remember about the lesson. Well, 
Jamie, what was it about? ‘Hands.’ That is correct. Can you repeat 
the lesson-texts? Not all? Iam sorry for that. I had hoped you all 
would learn them. Well, Mary, you may repeat one. ‘The Jews, except 
they wash their hands diligently, eat not.’ Are we always so careful and 
neat? It is a good example, and I hope you will all be little Jews just 
before you come to the table. 

There was another text. Doesn’t anyone remember it? It begins, 
‘Blessed ’—‘ Oh, yes, I know it now,’ said William, ‘ Blessed is the man 
that keepeth his hand from doing any evil.’ Right again. I trust we all 
shall be blessed in this respect. 

Now you all know that we have as many feet as hands. How many 
children here? Then, how many feet? 

What a pity if all these feet should wander away and be lost! But I 
do not believe you mean to let them. 

Do feet do anything wrong? Yes, they kick, just as naughty horses 
do sometimes. They run away, too, just like horses. Often they run into 
bad places,—into the mud and wet. 

Sometimes when they are told to go one way they will go another, 
and stray far from home, and get lost. Then, they are disobedient 
feet. 

When horses run away and kick, how do we teach them not to do 
so? Yes, some people whip them, because a kicking or run away horse 
is a very dangerous animal, and might kill or hurt many people and little 
children. Because they cannot understand what we say they have to be 
taught by the sense of touch, though it would be far better to strap them 
so firmly to the shafts that they could not kick, and control them with 
strong bits and reins that they could not run away. This is much better 
than whipping, for horses do not know that they are doing any harm to 
others when they get frightened. 

But boys and girls can understand and do know that it is wrong to 
kick and run into wrong places, and so they should not do it. 

How much better it would be if they would say to their feet : ‘Now 
run and help that little child to cross the street. Don’t you see that 
nurse’s arms are holding a dear little baby, and she cannot give a hand 
to the little one?’ 

Just over there is a lame man ; his hat has blown off, and the wind is 
carrying it away from him faster than he can hobble. Now tell your 
feet to run and pick it up for him. He will bless you and pat yonr head, 
and you will run away on your two feet a happier boy or girl than you 
were before. 

Then your little: feet can run on errands for mamma when she is very 
tired, can walk with a basket of fruit or flowers to the sick, and mamma 
will love the little feet all the more tenderly. 

Let us sing :— 

‘ Beautiful feet are these that go 


On kindly ministry to and fro, 
Down loveliest ways if God wills so,’ 


And sing also the verse we learned about the Hand, last Sunday. 
Our lesson from this book (reading from the Bible) is ‘ Feet was I to the 
lame.’ Tell it to mamma and then to us next Sunday. 
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BENEDICTION. 


DEAR FATHER OF ALL, we thank Thee for the pleasant hours we have 
had together. Fill our hearts with love, and lead us in safe and righteous 
ways.—A men. 

3.—LESSON OF THE FACE. 

As in water face answereth to face, so the heart of man to man.— 
Prov. xxvii. 19. 

[Open with Lord’s Prayer and Hymn.] 

REMEMBER when I was a little girl that there was a hogshead of 

water, caught from the dripping eaves, which stood in the corner 
next the wood-shed. There was a form for washing on standing by the 
side of it, upon which the tubs were placed every Monday morning, for 
there were no fixed tubs in those days. I used to climb upon this form, 
or bench, and could just look over the top of the hogshead into the water. 
I saw a face there. It was a plump, round, sunburnt face, with a stray 
lock or two of glossy brown hair floating around it: and it used to smile 
back at me as I smiled, and answer back when I said ‘Good morning’ 
And when I scowled and shook my head it did the same; and as I had 
no other playmate, I used often to visit this friend who lived in the hogs- 
head, who was a most entertaining one, and helped me to pass a great 
many hours which otherwise would have been lonely ones. 

This friend never flattered me ; she always told the truth. She would 
say, ‘You look cross this morning,—just like this,’ and then she would 
pout, just as I was pouting ; and that would make me laugh, and then she 
would laugh, and I soon forgot to pout, for we laughed back and forth 
until I was thoroughly good-natured. 

Then she would say, ‘ Your face is dirty,—as dirty as mine ; and your 
hands, oh, how black!’ And she would show me just how dirty and how 
black they were, so that when I ran to the house, and mother said the 
same thing, I believed her, and had them washed at once. That little 
girl in the hogshead was just what I made her to be. I have noticed the 
same thing with babies. If I smile and trill to them, they will smile 
back and trill as sweetly as the birds ; but if I cry and fret, immediately 
baby sets up a howl which makes me ashamed of myself. I have noticed, 
too, that if in my play I accidentally run against somebody in the street, 
bumping her or causing her to drop some precious thing from her hand, I 
say, ‘Oh, Iam sosorry! I beg your pardon,’ she will smile and say, ‘ Oh, 
never mind ; try and not do so again, and Ill forgive you.’ So all through 
life you will find that faces will smile back at you if you smile at them, or, 
if you are cross and gumpy, others will catch your look and seem cross 
and gumpy to you, just as the face of the little girl in the hogshead 
answered to the face of the little girl outside who was looking in. 

Now all say with me :—‘ As in water face answereth to face, so the 
heart of man to man.’ 

Now rise, very gently, and we will sing :— 

‘Beautiful faces are those that wear, 
It matters not if dark or fair, 
Whole-souled honesty printed there.’ 


And sing also the verses we learned about the Foot and the Hand. 
Once more say together our text, which I shall call for next Sunday. 
ELIZABETH G. MUMFORD. 
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STORIES OF PRECIOUS STONES. 


V.—EMERALD. 


lige Hope lay in her bed by the window,—where she could look 

out into the garden, and see her brothers and sisters at play,—and 
felt very sad. It was such a lovely summer day, and the other children 
looked so happy playing their merry games that she could not help wish- 
ing to be with them and play too. Indeed, she wished it so much that it 
made her feel very miserable. She did not cry. It was not her way to 
cry over things. Though she was only a little girl she was proud, and 
she did not like the people about her to see she was unhappy. Besides 
everyone was so kind. to her, and she did not want them to think her 
ungrateful. But when she saw other children running about, and knew 
that it would be many, many months—perhaps years—before she could 
walk again, something in her:cried out rebelliously, and she felt that life 
was very unjust. 

She had not been naughty, and yet, while her brothers and sisters 
could run about and enjoy themselves as usual, she must lie all day long 
on her little bed, and often have terrible pain to bear. 

‘It is not fair!’ she cried, when she was alone,—she never said a word 
when anyone was by—‘ It is unjust.’ 

Six months ago, little Hope had been running about like the other 
children. Then one day there had been a great snowstorm, and when the 
snow had ceased, the boys and girls had rushed out into the garden to 
build a great snow man. They had built such a splendid one too, so tall 
they had to stand on chairs to finish him, and he had a pipe in his mouth, 
and buttons all down the front of his body. - His head was so big that one 
of the boys suggested someone should stand on it. 

Little Hope was the smallest of them, and they had lifted her up, and 
she had stood there laughing and clapping her hands, the merriest of 
them all. Then—no one knew how it happened,—but before her big 
brothers could catch her, she had fallen all that way from the snow man’s 
head down on to the hard ground, with one little foot doubled under her. 

That was six months ago, and now it was the middle of summer, and 
still little Hope was in bed, and her foot was getting no better. 

This afternoon she had been left alone. Her mother had visitors to 
see, the nurse had gone down to have her tea, and the brothers and 
sisters were all in the garden. Hope had her dolls and her story-books, 
but she did not want to play or to read, nor to look out in the garden, for 
that only made her feel more strongly that everything was unjust. 

- She lay back in her small bed, and shut her eyes, and put her hands 
over her ears for a minute to keep out the merry voices and laughter 
coming up from the garden. It was a very hot afternoon, and the sun 
poured in at the open window. On the sill were geraniums and musk in 
pots, and a bumble-bee was lazily humming about amongst the blossoms. 
Hope heard him as she lay with her eyes shut, and then she wondered 
what made the musk smell suddenly so sweet, and why such a cool 
breeze filled the room. 

Presently the cool breeze and the sweet scent grew stronger, and she 
opened her eyes, and found she was not alone. At the end of her bed 
stood a tall, fair youth, whom she was quite sure she had never seen 
before. He had curly hair, and he wore a gold band round his head, and 
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was dressed in a long floating robe which Hope thought was the most 
beautiful thing she had ever seen, for its colours changed every minute, 
looking sometimes like blue skies, and sometimes like flowers, and some- 
times like pure, golden sunshine. 

‘Little Hope!’ he said, gently, ‘I have come to see you because the 
Master told me you were unhappy. My name is the West Wind.’ 


He came and sat down by her, and took her hot little hands in his, - 


and the cool breeze that floated round him fanned her hot forehead softly. 

‘What is the matter?’ he said. ‘Why are you not happy?’ 

‘I want to go out,’ said Hope, ‘I want to run about again and play 
with Dick and Nelly and Robin.’ 

‘Don’t they come here and play with you?’ he asked. 

‘Oh ; yes, often,’ she answered ; ‘but that is not what I want. I want 
to be well again. It is not fair ; it is not just.’ 

The West Wind looked very pitifully at her. ‘ Poor little Hope,’ he 
said, ‘you are very young yet, and you cannot understand. Do you 
not know that everything that happens to you is for the best? You 
would not be’ lying here, with your pain to bear, if it were not the best 
thing for you. It is sent to you that you may bear it and grow stronger 
in doing so. It seems a long way off now, little Hope, but some day you 
will be thankful for all you have learnt while you were lying here. Your 
brothers and sisters will not learn so much as you, though they can play 
and run about as usual. And you can be quite as happy here as they 
are down in the garden.’ 

‘Can 1?’ said Hope.’ ‘Can I really?’ 

‘Yes, indeed you can,’ said the West Wind. ‘It is the right thing for 
you to be here, and for them to be there. The Master cannot do any- 
thing but what is right, and you must take what he sends you, and be 
thankful. I know you will try, and when you try your best, you will be 
sure to succeed. And some day, when you have learnt to understand 
what I mean better than you do to-day, I shall change your name from 
little Hope to little Thankful.’ 

‘Little Thankful!’ repeated Hope. ‘That is a prettier name than 
mine. I will try to be good, West Wind. I thought it was unjust, my 
having to lie here, but if it is all right, I will be happy.’ 

‘I am going to give you a present,’ said the West Wind, smiling 
down upon her pitifully, for he knew better than she how long she would 
have to lie there. “I have sent my little messenger to fetch it.’ 

And at that moment, Durl flew into the room on his quivering, brown 
wings, and laid a glittering green emerald in the West Wind’s hand. 

‘Do you see this precious stone, little Hope?’ said the West Wind. 
‘This is the sign of the gift of happiness when trouble comes to you, 
and will help you to see that nothing the ‘Master sends you is unjust.’ 
Then he took Durl by the hand, and they flew away out of the window, 
carrying with them the cool breeze, and scattering the scent of musk far 
‘and wide through the summer air. 

Hope lay back and caressed her emerald with a smile of content on 
her thin, white face. ‘Where did you get that lovely stone?’ people 
said to her afterwards, but she would not tell them. She let them 
see the stone, but they did not know she had had a gift that was far more 
precious, she was going to be happy and contented whatever happened. 

FLORENCE LAWFORD, 
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